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THE 

lotus Notes on the National 
Academy of Design. 

'OTHING, it seems to me, is more 
deadly than a show of pictures that 
attains a "good general average." 
It is like calling a man "worthy," 
which means that he is dull and 
uninteresting and altogether unat- 
tractive, but will probably go to heaven. The 
eighty-sixth annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, now open in the American 
Fine Arts Galleries, is neither excrutiating, up- 
lifting nor inspiring. There is nothing to get 
excited over, one way or the other. It is 
worthy, which is too bad; but apparently it 
can't help it. 

Pretty nearly everything is reminiscent of 
what has been done before. The most original 
country on the face of the earth is imitative in 
its art. Childe Hassam is given the place of 
honor. His picture has won a prize. Why? 
Because pointelisme originated in France and 
American art societies want to reward American 
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artists for successfully imitating Monet? Albert 
Groll, who studied in Munich, is far more 
American. He paints scenes in the Arizona 
desert with luminous cloud effects. Look at 
his "Golden Cloud" — the green-blue of the sky, 
the translucent evening glow on the distant 
mesas, the depth of coloring on the wide sweep 
of desert, the dun tones that permeate the 
clouds floating above it. Compare this with 
some winter landscapes in the exhibition which 
appear to have been spread on the canvas with 
blue and white paste; not to be confounded, 
however, with Guy C. Wiggins' winter scenes in 
New York, in which the hazy effect of falling 
snow in wind-swept spaces has been well inter- 
preted. W. H. Drake, who paints animals, con- 
tributes "The Wanderers," two lions parading 
on a ridge and needing only to keep step to 
become real military lions. 

One of the first pictures in the exhibition 
is a large canvas by George Bellows called 
"New York." When skyscrapers are built of 
pasteboard, horses made of jelly and human 
beings of putty, this picture will be considered 
wonderful. I don't doubt but that it will be 
hailed as a sensation by some. It has indeed a 
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THE daring technique which, when it becomes res- 
LOTUS trained, may yield vigorous and valuable res- 
ults. But the present effort, like the objects in 
it, lacks structural firmness and a focal point of 
interest. New York really is not so bad as it 
is painted. 



CEVERAL female nudes and semi-nudes are 
cause for reflection — for example "Girl with 
a Harp" by Ernest L. Blumenschein. Why a 
young woman should divest herself of half her 
clothing before she goes outdoors to play the 
harp, is one of those mysteries only artists 
appear able to solve. Arthur Crisp places two 
pre-Raphaelite women in a pre-Raphaelite land- 
scape. One of the women is nude. The other, 
clad in a flowing mauve robe, turns away from 
her. The picture is entitled "Modesty." The 
woman who turns away evidently thinks it isn't; 
— or is she looking for the other's clothes? To 
paint the nude requires the highest art. 

Many of the outdoor scenes lead to the 
conclusion that a stretch of country or coast 
should not be held responsible for what is done 
to it It can not run away. There are in the 
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exhibition portraits such as Paris turns out by 
the hundred, but a small, well modelled and 
well painted head of Henry Mosler by Campbell 
Philips, holds its own in spite of the height at 
which it has been hung. Daniel Garber's "White 
Porch," painted in flat tones, has a tapestry 
effect cleverly emphasized by the netting in a 
screen door. Miss Mathilda Brownell's "Bed 
Hawthorne Jar," a woman looking at Chinese 
porcelains in the Metropolitan Museum, has the 
interest of subject and of the rendering of 
contour and color of a rare ceramic. 

It remains only to conclude these rambling 
notes with the remark that one of the galleries 
contains some obviously "swell" canvases, obvi- 
ously ineffective. I found the exhibition cheer- 
ful but depressing. 





